Parliamentary Gawrnmcnt in England
are in fact guilty of one of the simplest of intellectualist
fallacies.
A parliamentary debate is only a part of a long, cumu-
lative process no single piece of which is likely in itself to
be important. Most of it, after all, must be sober and
undramatic work. A House of Commons that is in a
continuous frenzy of excitement is a House that is in a
succession of crises; that is usually the index to a Govern-
ment in office that is on its way to the grave. What
matters is less the occasional great debate than the impact
produced on electoral opinion by the pattern of the whole
Parliament. In this sense, certainly, the debates have an
enormous importance. What they are in themselves, and,
hardly less, what is written and said about them in a
thousand articles and a thousand speeches is the living
material out of which the voters' choice is made. It was in
the debates that Mr. Baldwin won that curious place in
the affection of the British people that no one has been
able quite to explain. It is in the debates that Mr. Attlee
establishes his claim to be a national leader. What Mr.
Eden has to say in defence of his foreign policy is dis-
sected and analysed until every word is made to yield its
possible, or impossible, implications. A democracy lives
by the spoken word, and what is said in print about that
spoken word. Not unnaturally, the big occasion is the
vital thread of the pattern; we can be sure that Mr.
Baldwin's speech in the debate on the abdication of
Edward VIII will be one of the foundations of the future
judgment about him. But the big occasion is only one
thread. Parliament could not endure upon a diet of great
occasions.
Nor is it, I think, important that, in all normal cir-
cumstances, the result of a debate is known before the
discussion is taken. That, after all, is what the party-
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